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LA RUE’S PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


Shows the teacher how to bring a knowledge of this subject into actual, 
everyday use. Written without any pedantic mannerisms. 
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Discusses the qualifications of teachers, salaries, courses of study, daily 


programs, discipline, records, reports, school hygiene, training for citizenship, 
teaching children to study. 
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Education in Action 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, JR. 

The announcement of the sudden death; on 
July 7, of the talented son of the President of 
the United States, brought deep sorrow to all 
the people of this great nation. The Journal 
of Education believes that all the teachers of 
the land desire to join in sending the tenderest 
message of sympathy to the bereaved family. 


pow a 


GEORGIA’S ATHENS ACHIEVEMENT 

ANDREW M. SOULE, Agricultural College, 
Athens, Georgia, has many exceptional achieve- 
ments to his credit. No agricultural coliege 
has more. Every new college building, and 
there are several, one costing $100,000, Dr. 
Soule has built out of the profits of the college 
farm. The college is less than thirty years old, 
but it is one of the most creative of the 
agricultural colleges. It has established a dairy 
industry in*the state with several creameries 
and cheese factories, but the Journal’s interest 
is chiefly in the work with boys and girls. The 
Farm Boys’ Clubs were created in Georgia and 
they are still more abundant and more produc- 
tive than in any other state. Last year the 
boys and girls in these clubs won $30,000 in 
cash prizes. The boys’ club work is organized 
and conducted by the county agents under the 
leadership of a state leader, and in co-operation 
with the school forces of the state. Bulletins 


issued by the College are used as a basis of 
study with the club demonstrations as object 
lessons. 

Ds. Soule’s unparalleled achievement with 
work with boys and girls is through “Camp 
Wilkins,” the only equipment of the kind in 


the world. A public-spirited citizen of Athens 
gave a building for boys’ and girls’ clubs. It 
is a really wonderful building, forty-two by 
two hundred feet, two stories. The second story 


‘is for sleeping quarters; 250 boys or girls can 


sleep there with every conceivable comfort,- 
abundant modern indoor toilets, ventilation that 
is practically outdoor life. The main floor is 
equipped with a combination of club, study life, 
and dining room. There are two relays of girls, 
a week each, and four relays of boys. Boys 
the first week in July, then girls for a week, 
then boys for a week, then girls, then 
boys for two weeks. The building is a 
forest as true to nature as though it were in 
the wilds of Canada, and yet, within 300 yards 
is a created lake for bathing, swimming, and 
boating. These boys and girls have the 
use of the clubhouse free, and the college 
gives each of them.$5.00, which pays for the 
feeding, about $2.50, with as much more for 
training or other expenses. All this is Dr. 
Soule’s vision materialized. 


— 


The two reports which should be in the 
hands of every superintendent and teacher in 
the United States are the report of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on “The Problem of 
Tenure” of which Superintendent Fred M. 
Hunter of Oakland is chairman, and the one on 
“ Teachers’ Retirement Allowances,” Philip E. 
Carlson, Minneapolis, chairman. 


> 


384 UNIVERSITY MEN 


From Harvard’s Commencement of 1923 to 
the recent commencement three hundred and 
eighty-four Harvard men passed on and the 
Boston Transcript published vital facts of each. 

It is the ntost remarkable tribute to a Uni- 
versity education we have seen. The life in- 
terest of most of the three hundred and eighty- 
four men is given. There were seventy-five 


physicians and surgeons, and_ sixty-three 
lawyers. These were one-third of the num- 
ber. 


There were forty professors, school superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers, and twenty- 
five clergymen, or about one-half as many as 
there were in law and medicine. | 

There were thirty merchants and manufac- 
turers, and thirty mining, construction and 
civil engineers and architects, or about as 
many as there were educators and clergymen. 

There were twenty literary.men, editors, and 
publishers, and twenty men reported as finan- 
ciers and trustees of estates. 

About fifteen had been in Government ser- 
vice at home and abroad. The others were 
dentists in army and navy, artists and drama- 
tists, insurance and real estate business, and 
five confessed to being agriculturists. 


EB. EDITOR 
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REPORT OF WASHINGTON MEETING, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


A, E, WINSHIP 


Dr. Tigert’s address of welcome will be used 
entire in the issue of July 24. : 


Weather best ever. 


The Washington press gave prompt and 
appreciative attention despite the demands of 
the political New York Convention. 


For the first time the United States Bureau 
of Education played an important part through 
an elaborate exhibit of vital educational 
achievement in public schools. 


The Stadium meetings were wonderfully 
successful. There was limitless seating capac- 
ity, and the amplifying scheme was a com- 
plete success. 


The broadcasting of President Coolidge’s ad- 
dress was the first achievement of the kind 
ever enjoyed by the people at home from 
Bangor to Seattle. 


The delegate assembly devoted time and 
attention to business matters. The attendance 
was practically 100 per cent. at every session. 


Better than ever before the reports were in 
print and in the hands of every delegate, and 
the platform feature of the reports was merely 
the appearance on the platform of the chair- 
man, who briefly outlined the high spots. 


There was some discussion from the floor of 
some of the reports, always in line of loyalty 
to the report. 


There was practically no time wasted in 
platitudes. 


There was much less of the freak than usual, 
almost none at all. 


The commercial exhibits were satisfactory 
to the exhibitors, which is of prime impor- 
tance. 


Never have luncheons been so well served 
at the place of meeting. Hotel accommodations 
could not have been better. They were ample 
and reasonable. The breakfasts for state and 
other groups at seventy-five cents have not been 
equalled since before war time. The devotion 
of a whole evening to dinners and banquets 
was a great success, as was the devotion of 
an afternoon to receptions and local excursions. 


The United States Bureau of Education and 
National Education Association headquarters 
madé it possible to do many things profes- 
sionally that could not be done elsewhere. 


Washington was on dress parade in all parks, 
lawns and circles. It was so impressive that 
Washington will be educationally broadcasted 


as “The City Beautiful.” 


The Patriotic Pilgrimages plan was the most 
heroic ever suggested, including Gettysburg 


and Monticello, each an all-day trip, but 
well worth the day. 


The local pilgrimages were scheduled for 
Friday afternoon with an address at the Lin- 
coln Memorial by Hon. Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of Illinois; at Continental Hall 
by Homer H. Seerley, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
American Red Cross, by R. G. Jones, superin- 
tendent, Cleveland; Walter Reed Hospital, J. 
M. Gwinn, superintendent, San _ Francisco; 
tomb of Woodrow Wilson, by Rear-Admiral 
Grayson, U. S. Navy; Mount Vernon, by Dr, 
J. A. C. Chandler, William and Mary College; 
Frederick Douglass Home, by Garnet C. Wil- 
kinson, Washington, and Sara L. Rhodes, New 
York; Washington monument, John J. Maddox, 
superintendent, St. Louis. 


As usual, California won the prize for attend- 
ance in balancing, number and distance. The 
special train, four Pullman cars, special from 
California to Washington, had sixty-four Cali- 
fornians, and when they arrived they found 
thirty-four others, and by night there were 
150, though the iast forty-two are not, neces- 
sarily, at present in service in California. 

The “ official team” of the State Association 
is unsurpassed. Mark Keppel, superintendent 
of Los Angeles County, president of the State 
Association, challenges one’s superlatives, for 
he is senior in years of service as county 
superintendent among the well-known educa- 
tional leaders of the country. He has the ban- 
ner for heroic anti-political, highly profes- 
sional, ardently sensible official educational 
leadership of the United States. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, executive secretary 
of the State Association and editor of The 
Sierra News, the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, has no rival in professional personality 
and in official devotion among the secretarial 
leaders, and William P. Dunlevy of San Diego, 
state director, manager of the “ special,” and 
publicity expert, could not be surpassed. No 
commercial “Boom and Boost Special” ever 
had better advertising than did “ Dunlevy’s 
Special,” and no de luxe excursion has had 
more comfort en route than did these Califor- 
nians, 


The Hawaiian delegates at the closing meet- 
ing of the convention on Friday evening gave 
to each of the ten thousand persons present 3 
Hawaiian lei made by the pupils of the 


Hawaiian public schools. On each lei was the » 


name and address of the Hawaiian child who 
made it with the request for a letter from the 
recipient. Miss Olive Jones was presented with 
a solid mahogany gavel and block, the gift of 
the school children and teachers of the terfi- 
tory. 
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THE ELECTION 


The election of Jesse H. Newlon, superin- 
tendent of Denver, to the presidency, was due 
to three notable causes, which offset the fact 
that, theoretically, the presidency should have 
gone to some one longer in service. The first 
great cause was political, the famous triumph 
of the teachers whom he led to victory two 
years ago against a fierce opposition. The 
second was professional He has had the 
greatest, distinctly professional study in cur- 
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riculum making ever attempted by any city 
superintendent, broader than anything achieved 
by a university. Third, his long-time personal 
associations were most helpful. The general 
feeling was that he had demonstrated skill 
needed in meeting the tragic nonsense of Prit- 
chett and Butler, and that he would magnify 
the real professional needs in meeting city 
problems. 


PRESIDENT OLIVE M. JONES 


Nothing succeeds like success, and all suc- 
cess places stars m the crown of the presiding 
genius and master. The Washington meeting 
of 1924 was a glorious success, was the cul- 
mination of a most unusual year, and, in an 
especial way, the success of the National Edu- 
cation Association of 1924 was due to the 
president, Miss Olive M. Jones, of New York. 

No other president has spent so much time at 
headquarters, and none other has spoken to so 
many teachers in so many states over so wide 
an area. 

Seventeen years ago I arranged a two-weeks’ 


crusade in New England for the promotion of 
activities functioning in the prevention of 
waywardness of city boys. That crusade 
nationalized Judge Ben B. Lindsey and the 
Juvenile Court, and John E. Gunckle and the 
Newsboys’ Clubhouses. 

Julia Richmond and Olive M. Jones com- 
pleted the famous quartette of whose achieve- 
ment in that crusade I am a little more proud 
than of any other feature of my activities. 

This experience of seventeen years ago 
accounts in large part for my joy in the success 
ef the administration of Olive M. Jones in 1924. 


SECRETARY CRABTREE’S REPORT 


Our personal relations with J. W. Crabtree 
when principal of the Nebraska State Normal 
School at Peru, Nebraska, as state superin- 
tendent of Nebraska, as principal of the State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wisconsin, and as 
secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, have been such that we should be 
tempted to over appreciate his service, if we 
knew how to do it, which we do not. 

The Association has had three exceptionally 
efficient executive secretaries, each meeting the 
demands of his day. Irwin Shepard was 
economy personified, when it was necessary to 
“make bricks without straw,” to provide every 


ENGLEMAN’S 


J. O. Engleman, after two years of admirable 
service as field secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, resigns to accept the super- 
intendency of Terre Haute, Indiana, at a 
salary which the Association could not wisely 
meet. He was an outstanding figure in IIli- 
nois, not only as a city superintendent but as 
a leader in the State Association at a time 
when supreme wisdom and keen discrimination 


member a large Volume of Proceedings on an 
absurdly low income. Durand W. Springer 
was an expert accountant and a brilliant con- 
vention manager when one man had to do 
everything. 

J. W. Crabtree, unpretentiously, has evolved 
ability, guided investments, dodged rocks and 
shoals, built up a large office force of business 
and professional experts, making a wonderfully 
efficient establishment out of fragments. His 
report this year is frankness raised to nth de- 
gree, appealing to the loyalty of the profession 
through faith in the devotion and ability of his 
official equipment. 


RESIGNATION 


were indispensable. His selection for the field 
secretaryship was due to William B. Owen, then 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, who had been intimately associated with 
Mr. Engleman’s professional offictal career. Mr. 
Crabtree’s report makes it clear that he was 
genuinely appreciated by the headquarters’ 
staff. 


A SESSION FOR REPORTS 


‘The Wednesday morning session was de- 
voted to Briefs of Nine Reports, which means 
that no thrills were to be expected. It was 
merely a series of suggestions as to what was 
already in print and in the hands of the dele- 
gates. The reports were briefly characterized 
by Dr. William C. Bagley of Columbia; Profes- 


sor Guy M. Wilson, Boston University; Miss ~ 


Lida Lee Tall, Maryland State Normal School ; 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York; Dean John W. Withers, New 
York University, New York City; Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, San Francisco; Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Boston. 

The two outstanding features were the ova- 
tion given Dr. Finegan and the appreciation of 
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Dr. Bagley as he suggested a “ Bloc” of teachers 
in the national political arena. 
Thursday morning session was also a session 
of reports, necessary for a delegate body but 
not of a popular nature. “ Necrology” is never 


President, Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colorado; treasurer, Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, teacher in Junior High School, 
Richmond, Virginia; vice-president, Olive M. 
Jones, principal of Public School 120, New York 
City; Albert S. Cook, state superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, Maryland; Harold W. 
Foght, president, Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota; J. M. 
Foote, state rural supervisor, State Department 
of Education, Baton Rouge, La.; Florence M. 


Teachers were urged to fight for sound re- 
tirement legislation by Chairman Philip E. 
Carlson at the opening session. 

Mr. Carlson emphasized that the form of 
teachers’ retirement legislation which promises 
most in benefits to the public also promises 
most in benefits to the teacher, and that the 
support of sound teacher-retirement legislation 
on the part of all teachers is a professional 
duty. 

“The public and the teacher have a commen 
interest in sound teacher-retirement legisla- 
tion. The public is interested because such 
legislation promises greater efficiency in the 


classroom and protects children from teachers’ 


rendered incompetent from advanced age. The 
teacher is anxious for the elevating effect that 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Mrs. A. H. Reeves, of Philadelphia, president, 
and Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins of Washington, 
secretary, had a meeting with both punch and 
poise, if such a thing is possible. Angelo Patri 
and Olive Jones furnished the punch, and Pay- 
son Smith and Jessie L. Louderback the poise. 
Anyway it was an exceedingly interesting 
meeting. 

MRS. JOHN B. CLEAVER, Middletown, 
Delaware, speaking on “The Parent- 
Teacher Associations in Rural Schools,” said: 
“The people themselves will refuse to tolerate 
schools that are below standards in the very 
mear future. It is important to keep two 
things in mind: First, that the Parent-Teacher 
Association in the open country must have a 
program broad enough to appeal to men and 
‘women, young and old, since usually the entire 
family attends the meetings; second, that the 

. association must recognize that its big job is 
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constructively interesting, and important as 
were the reports of the treasurer, Cornelia §. 
Adair, and of the Board of Trustees they are 
more important for study than to listen to. 
Secretary Crabtree’s report had several high 
spots that were appreciated. 


Hale, state agent for rural education, Augusta, 
Maine; L. W. Mayberry, principal, Rockford, 
Illinois; Mary F. Mooney, vice-principal, Wash- 
ington School, San Francisco, California; Helen 
B. Shore, principal, Minneapolis, Minn.; R. M. 
Sealey, State High School Inspector, Tallahas- 
see, Florida; A. A. Slade, superintendent of 
schools, Casper, Wyo.; Cora Steele, principal, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; W. C. Webb, superin- 
tendent of schools, Globe, Arizona. 


a sound retirement system has upon the pro- 
fession in general and for the effects that such 
a system guarantees him as an individual. 

“Tn carrying on this important work and in 
actually obtaining the enactment of legislation 
teachers should preserve a united front. Its 
opponents too often have defeated such legis- 
lation by arraying one group in the profession 
against another, such as elementary teachers 
against high school teachers, or beginning 
teachers against those of experience. When- 
ever teachers allow this to be done they are 
the losers. All teachers, no matter what type 
of educational position they hold, should ap- 
proach the problem of retirement legislation 
in a spirit marked by a willingness to accept 
reasonable compromises, and an ability to see 
the other teachers’ viewpoint. 


to inform the public rather than to provide 
funds for school equipment. The value of this 
type of service that the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation can render has been forcefully demon- 
strated in the State of Delaware within the 
last three years by the creation of a state 
program committee which has provided from 
month to month constructive program material 
for use in the ‘meetings. By this means the 
misinformation broadcasted by politicians, - fol- 
lowing the enactment of a new school law, is 
being counteracted. Descriptions of schools in 
other states are being considered from month 
to month im hundreds of the meetings through- 
out the state and the people ame drawing their 
own conclusions in regard to the comparative 
effectiveness of their own schools. Educators 
predict that as a result of this consistent con- 
structive work, the public will become uniform 
and will not tolerate the schools that are be- 
low standards.” 
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GREAT PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


The really great delegate meeting was the 
first, Monday, on “Three Great Professional 
Problems.” The reports were most creditable, 
their reception was unusually appreciative and 
there were many ‘intelligent questions from the 
floor. The general judgment was that it was 
one of the most remarkable professional meet- 
ings ever held, so far as facing real problems 
is concerned. 

Philip E. Carlson, Roosevelt High School, 
Minneapolis, presented the first adequate study 
of “Retirement Allowances” that has been 
prepared by any one. Mr. Carlson is relatively 
a new personality among the men who are 
doing great things professionally, but it was 
worthy any master student of vital problems. 

Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, California, one of 
the most prominent progressive, creative super- 
intendents of the country, added to his abun- 
dant laurels by a report on tenure, a subject 
that will never have a solution that will at the 


same time protect the schools from incom- 
petence and some teachers from tragedy. Mr. 
Hunter for his committee gives all available 
facts regarding state laws and city practices, 
and he classifies them scientifically. The 
report deals with other countries as well as. 
with American states and cities. It is a pro- 
fessional document that every teacher should! 
read with care. 

George D. Strayer, Columbia University, 
probably the most important personality in the 
direction of affairs in the N. E. A. at the 
present time, devotes time and energy skilfully 
to professional improvement of teachers per- 
sonally and for the benefit of the children, for 
their good and for the future good of America. 
His chief official service is in leadership of 
the Association in legislative promotion. His 
report on the status of the campaign for a 
Department of Education is admirable. 


HUBERT WORK, secretary of the interior, 
will go into educational history as the 
man who rescued the Bureau of Education from 
the comic-tragic office equipment of fifty years 
and gave it the most and best office equipment 


HUBERT WORK 


Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


that any bureau in any department ever had 
with a financial and professional support that 
Was inconceivable when Dr. J. J. Tigert was 


appointed commissioner. 
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One of the best features of the Washington 
meeting was the opportunity for the school 
people of America to see the offices of the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

Of course circumstances have had much to 
do with the wonderful change, but it is inevita- 
ble that credit goes to the man in command 
when an army wins a great victory. Circum- 
stances have much to do with all success, and 
Dr. John J. Tigert will go into history as 
having achieved more tangible results for the 
United States Bureau of Education than was 
in evidence in the eighty years before. Until 
his day the Bureau of Education never had 
half-decent apartments; now it has the best 
space and the most space of any Federal 
Bureau. The Commissioner and his staff never 
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Commissioner Tigert to our “habit of seeing’ 
good in everybody.” Without any desire to 
discount that reputation, that was not. the 
reason for our prompt rally to the standard of 
John J. Tigert. A man in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, in whom we had all confidence, said: 
“Tigert will make a great success of the 
commissionership. He has made a great success 
of every opportunity and responsibility that 
has come to him.” 

If we may indulge in a bit of pride we would 
like to put in print that we have been fairly 
successful in picking winners for half a cen- 
tury. It is quite common for our friends .to 
say that we “made them,” which is really 
without any foundation whatever. We have 
said times out of number that “a person that 


DR. JOHN J. TIGERT : 
United States Commissioner of Education 


-had a half-decent salary; now no bureau is 
better salaried than is Dr. Tigert’s. 

Dr. Tigert would be the last to compare his 
public activities with any of the famous men 
who preceded him, but none received equal 
scholastic honors when in office, with the pos- 
sible exception of Dr. Harris, and some of his 
honorariums would make the best of those of 
his predecessors look queer. 

From the first we championed the new Com- 
missioner of Education in 1921. We dared do 
it because our appreciation of each of his 
predecessors was well known. It was quite com- 
mon for people to attribute our endorsement of 


has to be ‘made’ is not worth making.” 

We have suggested a great many people for 
promotion, but never have we had any success 
when we had to do more than suggest them. 
Often, as in the case of Commissioner 
Tigert, with whose success we have not even 
had occasion even to “suggest” anything, we 
have received credit because we believed in 
them or our faith in some one who knew 
them. It is a matter of pride that never in 
public or private did we ever doubt that John 
J. Tigert would be a noble success as Com- 
missioner of Education. 
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AGNES WINN, director of classroom service, 
has made herself invaluable to headquarters in 
many ways apart from her devotion to class- 
room teachers and their various interests. Miss 
Winn has two assistants and is giving definite 
secretarial aid to seventeen departments of the 
Association as consulting member. If Agnes 
Winn should fail to function in any one of 
these relationships it would be much like hav- 
ing the belt slip off in any machinery whose 
activity depends thereon. 


PAYSON SMITH, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Massachusetts, had the first great plat- 
form opportunity at the Washington meeting, 
one never before enjoyed by any one. On 
Sunday afternoon at the national Capitol, in 
perfect weather for an out-of-doors gathering, 
with unnumbered thousands massed on the 
Capitol steps, on the vast lawns, and in com- 
fortable parked automobiles, this statesman of 
the National Education Association sounded 
the message of the mission of the meeting of 
1924, which is “ A Challenge to American Edu- 
cation.” By the by, Dr. Smith has on the pay- 
roll of the State Department of Education of 
Massachusetts 3,600 people, more than the total 
in the Education Department of half the states 


of the Union, more than there were in the. 


State Department of Education of Massachu- 
setts in all the eighty years before he became 
commissioner) 


KATHERINE D. BLAKE has a place in the 
heart of the school people that no one else now 
living can ever have, and there should be some 
adequate way to memorialize her notable and 
noble service at the time of the San Francisco 
conflagration. On that frightful morning when 
thousands of San Franciscans were literally on 
the streets without food, and with no clothes 
except those they wore, teachers had to stand 
in line with rude hoodlums snatching every- 
thing. It was the telegram of Katherine D. 
Blake that carried to Estelle Carpenter of San 
Francisco ready money and assurance that 
abundant clothing and food for teachers were 
being rushed by special railroad service, and 
the first people to be rescued from the mob 
were the teachers, who by themselves received 
appropriate food and clothing. Thanks to Miss 
Blake, Betty Dutton of Cleveland and Estelle 
Carpenter of San Francisco there was the first 
“Bloc of Teachers” in America. The teachers 
of New York literally poured money into the 
fund for which Miss Blake asked. 


HAROLD W. FOGHT, president of State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
chairman of the Committee of One Hundred on 
Rural Education, who is to spend several weeks 
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this year in the study of schools of Japan for 
the National Government, is, the leading auth- 
ority on Rural Education the world over, and 
with voice and pen has done the most to 
acquaint Americans with the great achieve- 
ments of rural communities in other lands. 


WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, the Uni- 
versity Society, New York, who has been a 
dynamic force in the leadership of boys, had a 
noble utterance on “Teaching Business 
Morals.” He said: “ Practically all our children 
are going into the business world. The every- 
day morals is business morals. The discussions 
carried on by our national high school debating 
society in the Capitol last winter amused, irri- 
tated and admonished the whole country. The 
most important lesson they taught was that 
the standard of business morals in America is 
higher than that of political morals. Things 
have been done recently by public officials 
which in the business world would have occa- 
sioned the expubsion from any trade associa- 
tion or gentlemen’s club, of any business man 
who had been guilty of them. The average 
school boy is not deliberately dishonest, but his 
motto is: ‘ Anything to get by.’ He has adopted 
the political rather than the business standard 
as his code; but if he is going into business 
he must take a higher standard as his guide. 
When a boy asks for a fidelity bond today, he is 
often referred to his teacher, who is asked to 
certify that he has never known the boy to do 
anything dishonest or dishonorable. The boy 
is often halted at the threshold of the business 
world because it is found that he has been 
crooked in school. We need to teach honesty 
more directly. Until recently school texts had 
no more recent examples of honor than Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Peter Cooper. I plead for 
teaching that refers to the business practices 
of the present, that cites as examples living 
men of honor, that proves to our boys and 
girls, our future leaders of business, that hon- 
esty is the only policy.” 


HELEN T. HIXSON has been keeper of 
records and the master of accounts from Shep- 
ard to Crabtree, and never has a nickel gone 
wrong. Mrs. Hixson’s is the greeting that has 
never been missed at any meeting, the service 
that has never been delayed in the office 
activity. 


EDWIN D. STARBUCK, State University of 
Iowa, the eminent leader in University promo- 
tion of character education in schools, had a 
paper that commanded unusual attention and 
created much discussion in conversation groups 
throughout the week. 
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MARGARET KNOX, one of the most widely 
known principals in New York City, from the 
standpoint of brilliant achievement in inspiring 
pupils to make the most of themselves, had an 
address of exceptional value on “ Our Cnhil- 
dren’s Neglected Inheritance,” which she char- 
acterizes as a religious education. She says: 
“Our country was founded in a religious spirit. 
In all our schools in the early days religion had 
first place. There has been a steady falling 
away from this sort of education until today 
our great system of public education shuts out 
religious training entirely. There is no place 
in the classroom from kindergarten through 
college where a teacher may talk to her pupils 
about the things of the soul and its Maker. 
Such education used to be the duty of the 
parents and the Church, but it is true, and it is 
a pity, that parent and preacher both neglect 
the children in this important training. What 
will be the future of America if this re- 
ligious training is withheld from them any 
longer? ” 


THOMAS J. McCORMACK, La Salle-Peru 
Township High School, La Salle, Illinois, was 
in the game three times at Washington, which 
was greater prominence in the National Edu- 
cation Association, we think, than any one has 
had since J. Stanley Brown was a high man in 
the National Education Association while 
occupying that position in Joliet. 


DR. CHARLES McKENNY, president, Michi- 
gan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, had the 
theme peculiarly adapted to his achievement, 
“Essential Qualifications of Teachers with 
Special Reference to Social Personality.” We 
know of no State Teachers’ College that is mag- 
nifying that feature quite as much as is Dr. 
McKenny’s, and he always presents a case con- 
vincingly as he did on this occasion. 


MARY F. MOONEY, vice-principal, San 
Francisco, was a leader among the leaders in 
California last July and she was highly appre- 
ciated therefor in Washington this July. She 
is one of the most brilliant representatives of 
classroom teachers. Her prominence in the 
California Association gives her high recogni- 
tion in the National Education Association. 


HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, won high praise by demonstrating 
“The Kinscella Method in Piano Class 
Lessons—The Lincoln Way,” with sixty chil- 
dren from rural schools in Buffalo County, 
Nebraska. There were also children from 
North Carolina and Ohio to make the demon- 
stration more complete. 


EFFIE MACGREGOR, Minneapolis, recent 
president of the Classroom Teachers’ Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 
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demonstrates masterful appreciation of all 
phases of character education in the elementary 
grades. 


WALTER B. SWIFT, M.D., Boston, is pas- 
sionately devoted to the improvement of speech 
from all phases of need of improvement. It 
is interesting to see how intensely he studies 
all the allied problems. 


HENRY LESTER SMITH, dean of educa- 
tion, State University of Indiana, brings to the 
National Education Association meetings as 
clear a head and as sound judgment as any 
official advisers. In Indiana he is working out 
several demonstrations of national significance, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, president of the 
National Education Association at the first 
Milwaukee meeting, was the earliest president 
at the meeting of 1924. He was much affected 
in thought of the men who have passed on. 


J. Y. JOYNER of North Carolina, the first 
of the new order of presidents, 1910, was 
impressed with the great achievement in these 
later years. 


W. CARSON RYAN, professor of education, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, is emi- 
nently useful always because of his journalis- 
tic skill, which was officially employed by Edi- 
tor J. E. Morgan for the Washington meeting. 


CHARLES F. PYE, executive secretary of the 
Iowa State Association, is one of the leaders 
in the executive secretarial fraternity. None 
of his executive secretary associates has had 
more complex problems of late than has he, 
and he has kept the educational forces of the 
state well unified. 


ROSE A. PESTA, president, Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club, was frank to the limit in presenting 
the “ Principal’s Point of View” in relation to 
the superintendent’s office. She has the most 
trying position of any principal in America, we 
think, just now, and she realizes the importance 
of the problems the elementary school princi- 
pal has in hand today. 


CARROLL G: PEARSE, now of the F. E 
Compton Company, Chicago, has had com- 
manding official influence in the National Edu- 
cation Association longer than anyone else 
now functioning. He came upon the throne of 
influence through the folly of the preceding 
management rather than through his own aspi- 
ration, and as one who has known of the do- 
ings of all machines for almost sixty years, 
and has no part in any machine. We think 
his was the best attempt to give professional 
democracy a chance of any administration in 
the sixty years. 
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- FLORENCE M. HALE of the State Depart- 
ment of Maine made the most brilliant address 
of the week. It was only eight minutes from 
start to finish, but it was literally the “ key- 
note” of the convention. Miss Hale always 
says something that no one else says, as no 
one else can say it, and delights every one as 
no one else does. . 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, executive 
secretary of the California Association, has 
made more of the Thrift Cause than has 
any other chairman of any cause, except Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart of illiteracy fame, and 
Thomas D. Wood of the Health Committee. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s professional and_ personal 
personality places him in a class by himself, a 
class that no other has ever occupied, that none 
is likely to aspire to in all the future. 
He combines genuine friendliness with admin- 
istrative genius and educational devotion. 


AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, State Commis- 
sioner of Maine, has the broadest non-political 
international vision of any American, and he 
is an interesting official and public-spirited 
leader of the countries of the world in a world- 
wide movement to unify the best sentiment of 
all nations in the best activity for the highest 
ideals of civilization. 


DR. THOMAS D. WOOD of Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman of joint committee on 
“Health Problems in Education,” has made 
the only really great study of health condi- 
tions in city and country, interpreting them 
from the standpoint of the. school, the home, 
and the community. An eight-page leaflet of 
his had a circulation of 850,000 copies, and this 
year he has secured the publication of a really 
wonderful scientific study of these problems 
for the use of research students and others. 


CHARL O. WILLIAMS is likely to go into 
educational history as the master mind in the 
creation of a Department of Education, which 
will come in the near future unless something 
goes wrong in November. 

We were misled two years ago into prophesy- 
ing the probable success of the campaign, but a 
serious tactless blunder led to other blunders 
which we did not anticipate. We have given 
much closer attention to observing the moves 
of the advocates of the Education Bill since 
then, and while we fully realize the liabilities 
involved, we have no hesitancy in saying that 
the chances are as five to one that if Charl 
Williams can have command of all the forces 
in battle array for the bill, and if there is no 
calamity in November, there will be a Depart- 
ment of Education created before the Fourth 
of March, 1925. 
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WALTER R. SIDERS, superintendent, Poca- 
tello, chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Education Association, is a business 
man from A to Z, and his report, which em- 
bodies the budget system, is eminently satis- 
factory. While the credit for the budget sys- 
tem, which went into effect June 1, 1924, be- 
longs to President Olive M. Jones, in whose 
administration it has been adopted, the applica- 
tion in detail is that of Walter R. Siders. It 
has been a matter of common knowledge that 
even with a membership of 140,000 there has 
been a deficit for at least two years. It has 
been easy to vote moneys. Mr. Siders frankly 
tells the members the truth, the whole truth, 
and representing the administration of Miss 
Jones, Mr. Siders tells what must be done to 
pull the N. E. A. out of debt in three years. 
The debt is $38,568, of which $31,068.58 is in 
bills payable, i.e., overdue, and $7,500 in notes. 
Mr. Siders reports a plan by which $18,725 of 
this indebtedness will be reduced this year, and 
in three years the whole indebtedness will be 
eliminated. The cuts by the budget will be in 
the rough: $1,000 from the Executive Com- 
mittee, $1,500 from the General Secretary’s 
office; $4,000, Division of Business; $1,500, 
Division of Publication; $2,500, Division of 
Research; $1,000, Classroom Service; $2,000, 
Physical Plant; $6,000, Annual Conventioa; 
$10,000, on the Journal; $5,000, on securing 
membership; $1,500, Volume of Proceedings; 
$3,500, Research Bulletin. 


W. T. LONGSHORE of Kansas City had a 
famously successful evening session in the 
Stadium Tuesday. As president of the Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association Mr. Long- 
shore staged one of “the events” of the week. 


MRS. A. H. REEVE, Philadelphia, president 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, justified the ardent appreciation 
which the elementary school principals and 
teachers were manifesting all the week. 


MARY McSKIMMON, Pierce School, Brook- 
line,’ Mass., met a great opportunity in a 
royal way. No other woman in the United 
States has been honored with the presidency 
of so large a Teacher Association, embracing 
all classes of educators, for so many years as 
has Miss MceSkimmon, and her platform presen- 
tations are always attractive and _ effective, 
never more so than at Washington. 


JULIA SPOONER, Portland, Oregon, had 
the patriotic responsibility, which she met ad- 
mirably. 


WILLIS A. SUTTON, superintendent, At- 
lanta, one of the most inspiring platform men 
in the profession, swept that vast audience in 
the Stadium with a spiritual fervor rarely 
equalled in an educational address. 
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MARY E, STEWART, director of Junior 
Division, Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C., made a genuine con- 
tribution to vocational education in her address 
on “The Relation of the Secondary School to 
Junior Employment.” She is an important fea- 
ture of the educational functioning of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


CHARLES HART of the Information Com- 
mittee planned innumerable ways to keep 
everyone informed as to who, what, where and 
when, about whom and about what anyone 
needed information. 


SELDEN M. ELY, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, made a 100 per cent. report 
on the loyalty of the teachers and other friends 
of education in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Ely is the most outstanding school man in the 
city community in functioning patriotically and 
civically. 


FRANK CODY, superintendent of Detroit, 
recognized by the profession as second to no 
one in administrative efficiency, was univer- 
sally congratulated upon being the first super- 
intendent in the New World to be voted a 
salary of $15,000 unanimously with a unanimous 
re-election for a term of years. The only equal 
salary was voted to William MacAndrew in 
order to bring him from New York City to 
Chicago, but Frank Cody has been superin- 
tendent of Detroit for several years, and was 
for many years assistant superintendent in the 
city, and he has not won appreciation on an 
economy platform nor on a reactionary pro- 
fessional program. Detroit has led the coun- 
try in both building expansion and in progres- 
sive science of education. 


J. E. MORGAN, editor of publications, has 
met all imaginable responsibilities. There 
seems to be no way to relieve him at any point. 
The increasing of help does not relieve him of 
responsibility for thinking out a multitude of 
new ways to be of service to everyone in the 
profession out of headquarters as well as there- 
in. He is a genius for creating opportunities 
for service. Dr. W. C. Bagley, speaking for the 
committee under whom Mr. Morgan serves, 
paid him a high well-deserved tribute. 


MRS. CORA WILSON STEWART is the 
one ever active member of the National Edu- 
cation Association who ranks with Jane 
Addams in having a famous mission for 
humanity, with Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College in artistic platform grace and 
power, with Ciara Barton in zealous devotion 
to a great cause. Mrs. Stewart should have 
a place on national, state and local convention 
programs of all. kinds, not alone for her 


cause but for her brilliant artistic presentation 
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thereof. What the discovery of radium has 
meant to civilization everywhere Mrs. Stew- 
art’s discovery of the way to broadcast 
literacy to illiterates is meaning to millions 
in all lands. She must not suffer for lack of 
opportunity or of financial support. 


MRS. ELIZABETH CARMICHAEL, super- 
visor of music, Fort Dodge, Iowa, as president 
of the Department of Music Education, and 
Laura Bryant, supervisor of music, Ithaca, 
N.Y., secretary of the Department, put on a 
mighty strong program for Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons. 


EDWIN N. C. BARNES, supervisor of music, 
Washington, D.C., contributed greatly to the 
success of the Department of Music, especially 
through the pageant by the pupils of the Wash- 
ington Schools. 


FRANCES CLARK, Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, N.J., had a fine 
analysis of the progress of school music for 
eighty-eight years, choosing 1836, 1886, and 
1911 as the strategic points in progress. Mrs, 
Clark has made a really famous contribution to 
the progress of better school music, especially 
since 1911. 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, president of William 
and Mary College, Virginia, retains his interest 
in the Association and maintains the esteem of 
the fraternity. It was every way appropriate 
that he made the address when the teachers 
went to Mount Vernon, for he won his place 
among the educational leaders as an historian, 
and his textbook is still widely used. 


ROBERT J. ALEY, president, Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, as usual, honored the Asso- 
ciation with his genial presence, so did Dr. 
Joseph Swain, ex-president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Altogether too many men, unless they 
are kept in office of some kind, find it incon- 
venient to attend. Hope of office is a much 
greater stimulant than an office that “has 
been,” unless one keeps in some kind of an 
office that provides expenses. 


GEORGE H. BLACK, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton, State Teachers College, was returning 
from a convention in Boston, where he carried 
off the honors. Here is a man whose talent 
has not been utilized in the national arena. , 


H. B. WILSON, superintendent, Berkeley, 
and professor in the State University, main- 
tained his reputation for vigorous professional 
thinking and clear presentation of progressive 
thought. His messages at the Washington 
meeting were on visual education and secon- 
dary school functioning. 
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A. DUNCAN YOCUM, University of Penn- 
sylvania, made the final report to the National 
Educational Council on “ The Teaching of De- 
mocracy.” Dr. Yocum has wrestled with this 
problem for many a year. He was selected for 
this struggle because some years ago he wrote 
the best book on the subject that had been 
written by an American schoolman. It was 
much easier for him to write on the subject 
than it has been for him to produce a report 
of a committee on the subject. 


JAMES H. KELLEY, executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association, as president of 
the National Organization of Secretaries of 
State Associations had the best program ever 
with men like R. E. Williams of Louisville, who 
has made the Kentucky Association highly 
effective; W. E. Steele, Mitchell, South Dakota ; 
Arthur L. Marsh, Seattle; C. M. Howell, 
Oklahoma City; E. G. Doudna of Madison ; R. 
T. Ellis, Fort Worth; E. T. Cameron, Lansing ; 
M. E. McCurdy, Washburn, North Dakota ; F. 
L. Pinet, Topeka; Charles F. Pye, the survivor 
of strife, Des Moines, and the Dean of Deans, 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, who brought 108 fully- 
equipped delegates across the continent. 


WALLACE FE. MASON, principal, State 
Normal School, Keene, N.H., had the wisdom to 
pass the responsibility for the making of a 
stunning program to VAN EV RIE KIL- 
PATRICK, director of nature-gardening, New 
York City, the master mind of the school gar- 
den crusade, who rallied to his support George 
M. Wiley, Albany, N.Y.; Elizabeth K. Peeples, 
Washington; Ellen Eddy Shaw, Brooklyn; 
Superintendent R. G. Jones, Cleveland ; John A. 
Hollinger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. R. Beattie, Wash- 
ington; Effie M. Burton, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
L. H. Dennis, Harrisburg; L. Gertrude Howes, 
Mary Hemenway School, Boston. 


EDWARD RYNEARSON, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
director of vocational guidance of the city pub- 
lic schools, as always, had things worth doing 
done in a worthwhile way. Mary FE. Stewart, 
director, junior division, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, was his chief lieu- 
tenant in staging an important vocational 
guidance session. 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS, president 


George . Washington University, Washington, 
maintained the notable reputation he won at 
Chicago on the program of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


AGNES E. DOHERTY has the enviable dis- 
tinction of having had several re-elections to 
the Board of Trustees, and of being indepen- 
dent in her opinions and in the expression of 
them. 
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AMBROSE CORT, director for New York 
State for several years, has the most compli- 
cated political-professional responsibility in the 
National Education Association. There is a 
state that is jealous of the city, there is the 
Buffalo world and the Hudson river world, the 
Rochester idealism and the Mount Vernon- 
New Rochelle idealism. In addition to all 
this there are fifty-seven varieties of trouble 
in New York City itself. Mr. Cort dodges 
nothing, meets everything, and has an achieve- 
ment record unmatched. 


O. S. REIMOLD, the World Book Company, 
Yonkers; HENRY B. DEWEY, educational 
manager of Houghton Mifflin Company, and 
PHILIP A. KNOWLTON, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, talked frankly and wisely on the Prob- 
lems of Textbook Making. 


MRS. JESSIE M. FINK, principal, Palmer 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, secretary of 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, is efficiency raised to the nth power. 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH, United States Bureau 
of Education, told the department of school 
administration some important wholesome 
truth about the mutual responsibilities of 
Boards of Education and the Municipal Gov- 
ernments. 


G. W. GERWIG, secretary of the Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed in the 
open very heroically the importance of know- 
ing the relation of the secretary of the Board 
of Education and the City Superintendent of 
Schools. 


A. C. PARSONS, superintendent; CHARLES 
EVANS, Board of Education, and S. A. LAY- 
TON, school architect, of Oklahoma City, were 
on the program, the most that Oklahoma City 
ever had on a National Education Association 
program. 


MARK KEPPEL, superintendent of Los 
Angeles County, is one of the ablest, brightest 
progressive school men in America. He has 
handled school affairs in one of the largest 
counties in the country, a county that has the 
largest percentage of growth of any large 
county, through a period of more dynamic 
force and more hectic professionalism than any 
other county, and he has kept ahead of trouble 
all the time. No other American school man 
has had a record to match that of Mark Kep- 
pel. 


J. L. EISENBERG, principal, Slippery 
Rock, Pa., State Normal School, has created 
one of the best progressive professional schools 
in the country. He has magnified skill in the 
art of teaching superbly. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


The commercial exhibits were exceptionally 
interesting because of new features for the 
time-honored exhibits and for some _ wholly 
new creations. 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS made an interest- 
ing and appealing exhibit. They had a unique 
setting which everyone enjoyed. It certainly 
paid them and pleased all teachers. 


MILTON FAIRCHILD’S “Character Edu- 
cation” is one of the wisest and noblest educa- 
tional activities in the country. His mission is 
unsurpassed in importance, his management is 
superb, and the achievements are beyond esti- 
mate. There was nothing at the Washington 
meeting that had higher significance than did 
his “Character Education” revelations. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR has a 
place all its own in the daily paper field. It 
always has expert correspondents in attend- 
ance at the National Education Association and 
the civic, intelligent, moral tone is so distinc- 
tive that it deserves high professional appre- 
ciation. 


F. E. COMPTON ENCYCLOPEDIA booth, 
in charge of Mrs. Lottie J. Carroll of Chicago 
and Mrs. Ada Hayes of Newark, N.J., had 
something entirely unique. They let persons 
register all day, each day, and at 5.30 each 
afternoon a name was drawn and a complete 
set of their elegant, up-to-the-minute Pictured 
Encyclopedia was given to the lucky person each 
day. Hundreds registered each day. 


THE COMSTOCK COMPANY of Ithaca, 
with its unchallenged publications in nature 
study, always outclasses everything of the kind. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY,  Chi- 
cago, map and globe specialists, had a new 
globe, the best in every way, and creatively 
best in some ways, which attracted universal 
appreciation. It is a twelve-inch globe in the 
first place, which is important. It has all im- 
portant facts, none that are unimportant, and 
every name is clear as crystal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York and Boston, always displays things 
worth while in a worthwhile way. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Bos- 
ton and New York, made a _ professionally 
attractive display of their books. They have 
maintained their literary and professional per- 
sonality from the first. 


"MR. and MRS. BLAKEY represented Dr. 
William H. Allen and the Institute of Public 
Service and the more important of their pub- 
lications. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, now greatly 
enlarged in its range of service, had their cus- 
tomary exhibit, which improves each year. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, 
as always, made a remarkable exhibit of their 
professional school literature and various ap- 
pealing classroom books. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY of Boston, and 
everywhere else, was very much in evidence. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY is always a 
revelation of progress and virility. Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown and Dean John W. 
Withers are educational leaders universally ap- 
preciated. 


NICHOLS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, with their new 
twelve volumes of “ History for Ready Refer- 
ence,” which has virtues scholastic and literary 
as well as historical. It has no competitor, 
which can rarely be said of any publication. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, New 
York and Boston, made a good exhibit of their 
special strain of textbooks, elementary and 
secondary. They are both national and inter- 


national. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Phila- 
delphia, was as thoroughly wide awake as any 
activity at the exhibit. It was a tonic to see 
the way it did business. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, Evanston, Illinois, was 
equipped for an heroic campaign in every way 
to strengthen the temperance fortification. 


CHILDREN’S FLOWER MISSION, Cleve- 
land, is to us the most remarkable demonstra- 
tion of educational service in the country. They 
sell penny packages of school garden seeds and 
rarest bulbs. Literally millions of packages 
and bulbs are sold every year for the making 
of school gardens and Country Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. That they are able to provide the 
choicest of everything for the merest trifle is 
to us little short of a miracle. 


THE OWEN PUBLISHING. COMPANY, 
Dansville, N.Y., as always, was reaping the re- 
ward it so genuinely deserves. It has a capti- 
vating array of books for the schoolroom as 
well as a highly valuable Teachers’ Magazine. 


MRS. ELIZABETH BEMIS, editor of Nor- 
mal Instructor, Dansville, New York, whose 
brilliant editorship is largely responsible for 
the notable success of the F.. A. Owen Com- 
pany’s leadership in elementary education, 
hears addresses with discriminating attention, 
familiarizes herself with the vast array of ex- 
hibits with high professional appreciation, and 
has established friendships which we think un- 
precedented. We would characterize her 
achievement as an impersonal professional per- 
sonality, if such a thing is possible. 
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PALMER PENMANSHIP, the A. N. Palmer 
Company, New York, is one of the few method 
specialties that has defied all rivalry. It is a 
success without a parallel taken in all of its 
functioning. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, Washington, D.C., is as interesting a 
development as we know. We are a charter 
member and have watched its struggles most 
sympathetically, and no one rejoices more in 
what now promises to be a permanent and 
abundant success. 

RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago, 
the world’s greatest manufacturers of maps 
and atlases, had a great exhibit. It is intensive 
in its methods and extensive in the educational 
field. 

TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, gave away the neatest 
tag for personal baggage. They secured the 
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names of thousands of school people in return 
for the tag. 

TRANS - LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE 
SCREEN, Inc., of New York had the most mar- 
velous demonstration of picture showing ever 
invented. It was thrown upon the screen in 
broad daylight, in full color, direct from a post- 
card, a page from a book, a cartoon from a 
daily paper, a photograph, or the Declaration 
of Independence direct from a. magazine, as 
they did show it on the Fourth of July. It is 
a wonderful achievement and at a price, we 
think, below any other picture machine. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Yonkers, N.Y., 
had an exhibition of their vast array of pub- 
lications on tests and measurements, a line of 
educational functioning in which they literally 
lead the world. The creator of the World 
Book Company has had an evolution in the 
publishing field that reads like fiction. 


a 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


In connection with the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers met 
on July 3, 1924, under the auspices of the 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland. In the ab- 
sence of Frederick S. Henry, president of 
the association, Professor Henry Grattan Doyle 
of George Washington University, modern 
language editor of the Journal of Education, 
presided. About eighty-five persons attended. 
The main topic for discussion was the coming 
survey of modern language teaching in 
America, for which the Carnegie Corporation 
has provided a fund of $60,000 annually for 
three years. Dr. Charles R. Mann, director of 
the American Council of Education, opened the 
discussion. 

Dr. Charles M. Purin of Hunter College, New 
York City, a field agent for the survey, spoke 
on “ Practical Aspects of the Modern Language 
Survey.” 

The concluding paper was presented by 
Charles Lyon Chandler, manager of the for- 
eign commerce department of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, Philadelphia, who em- 
phasized the value of cultural training tn 
modern languages and literatures as a prepara- 
tion for business careers, particularly in foreign 
trade. 

A long and interesting discussion followed 
the presentation of the papers. There was 
general commendation of the proposed survey 
and of its purposes as outlined by Dr. Mann 
and Professor Purin. Among the points 
brought out in discussion were the following :— 
L.Insufficient time is given to the teaching of 
modern languages. 


a.The study of modern languages is 
generally not begun early enough. 

b. Three periods a week of forty or forty- 
five minutes each for one school year 
can not fairly be called “a year of 
modern language.” 

c. Two years of modern language in high’ 
school should no more be expected to 
produce advanced knowledge of the sub- 
ject than two years of arithmetic are 
expected to develop a knowledge of 
higher mathematics without further 
training. The main value of such a short 
course in modern language is in the by- 
product—increased facility in the use of 
English. 

2. Elementary instruction in modern languages 
is primarily the work of the secondary 
schools. Elementary foreign languages 
should not ordinarily be taught in colleges. 

3. The question of whether languages should be 
taught chiefly for reading or chiefly for 
speaking purposes, or both, should be one 
of the points developed by the survey. 

Not all the ideas set forth above received 
unanimous approval, and there was no formal 
vote on any of them. Nevertheless they 
appeared to express substantially the opinion 
not only of the dozen or more persons who 
participated in the discussion, but of the meet- 
ing in general. There was general agreement 
that the survey would settle many matters con- 
cerning which there is a divergence of opinion 
among modern language teachers and between 
modern language teachers and some adminis- 
trative officials. 
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KEYNOTE SPEECH OF PRESIDENT OLIVE M. JONES 


I believe in the National Education Associa- 
tion as the only means existing today by which 
the teachers of the nation can give expression 
to their ideals, to their self-sacrificing percep- 
tion of the needs of little children, to their 
patriotic devotion to the education of children 
so that they may be fit citizens of a democracy. 

The year has been marked by auspicious de- 
velopments in the three largest Departments 
of the National Education Association. The 
Department of Superintendence speaks for 
itself every February, and so I shall not dwell 
upon it here, other than to pay my tribute for 
a high degree of co-operation and broad, in- 
clusive professional spirit to the past president 
of that department, Payson Smith, and to the 
present head, William McAndrew. Of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals you 
will forgive me if I speak with pride. I cannot 
refrain from boasting of its rapid growth and 
great achievement in its five years of existence. 
Its year book was the first to be published by 
any department of the National Education As- 
sociation and has yet to be equaled by any 
group’s year book published since. Its quar- 
terly bulletins are treasure troves of inspiration 
and information. Its program for this con- 
vention is one you cannot afford to miss. I 
am proud of being a charter member of that 
group. 

During the year I have come upon many 


efforts in educational progress unknown to 


most of us. Many of them are in the field of 
corrective work for children who _ present 
apparently unsolvable problems in conduct. 
Many of them are in the field of vocational 
education. 

IT am no more afraid of being called conser- 
vative than later you will know I am of the 
term political. There are times when both 
terms are honorable, and this is one of them. 
Wise judgment of present-day issues depends 
upon experiences gained in our own lives and 
companionships or as obtained from the lessons 
of history. Our business with children is to 
teach facts as told by reliable historians of the 
past and leave the formation of positive con- 
clusions on the issues of today to maturity, and 
to what time may sift out as true and valid in 
today’s theories and events. 

Even if it were true that we had taught his- 
tory by wrong methods and with insane preju- 
dice in the past, why swing the pendulum clear 
across and discount all the experiences of the 
past? How can we preserve America as 
America unless we teach its ideals and tradi- 
tions to the children of people who know more 
about Mussolini and that disputed strip in the 
Adriatic, about the Talmud and the Soviet than 
they do of our history or even of our speech? 
Once here to live on our soil they must become 
steeped in America’s theories and history from 
the Declaration of Independence down to the 
telegraph, telephone, and radio. 


There is a distinction in aims regarding in- 
dustrial and vocational education which must 
speedily be made clear to parents or great 
harm) is going to result to the progress of 
vocational education. Teaching a child to make 
a living is one thing. Teaching him a trade or 
a job so that it perforce becomes his career and 
because the industry has need of workers js 
another thing. Teaching him how to choose 
a career and then teaching him how to work in 
it happily, industriously and worthily is dif- 
ferent from either. : 

; The three ideas as aims of vocational and 
industrial education are becoming confused in 
people’s minds. There are industrialists who 
would control vocational education with the 
second aim in view. There are even parents 
as well as young people themselves, who see no 
higher than making a living. 

7 Making a living and the needs of industry as 
final aims are low motives, selfish and debasing 
to both the individual character and com- 
munity life. Either one is destructive to the 
progress of vocational education, is deeply and 
justly distrusted by labor organizations and 
will undermine American democracy. The 
third is safe and sane Americanism and what 
every teacher means by vocational education. 
Therefore we must contend against the im- 
position upon us in our teaching of any other 
aim, we must make parents understand the 
real value of vocational education, and we 
must protect the child from any abridgment 
of his right to cheose his own career and 
occupation according to his intelligence and 
aptitudes. 

The growth of teachers’ associations all over 
the country and the phenomenal increase in the 
National Education Association membership in 
four years indicate the awakening of profes- 
sional spirit of the teachers and their growing 
class consciousness. 

Another sign of the changing position of edu- 
cation is the renewal of attacks upon the 
American common school idea. It is curious to 
note that certain forms of attacks are very ‘old 
and that they have always been coincident 
with some great advance made by the teach- 
ing staff toward professional recognition or 
With a new understanding by the public of the 
relation of education to social and economic 
problems. 

I believe the time has come when the edu- 
cators of the country must stand solidly united 
and resolved to obtain rightful recognition of 
education in our government. All of us are 
familiar with the political power wielded by 
well organized elements in our American com- 
munity life. The list is long’ and_ reaches 
back into the early days of our history. Or- 
ganized effort was required to secure cabinet 
recognition of agriculture, commerce and labor. 
I am convinced that similar organized effort 
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must be put forth by us who are responsible 
for education, and that the time is at hand 
when it must be done or this fundamental fac- 
tor of education will become the tool of the 
enemies of real American democracy, of whom 
the land is full today. These propagandists 
are awake and active while teachers sleep and 
while the American with inherited traditions 
rests in smug complacency and false security. 

The issue that lies before us—the nation’s 
teachers—today is, shall we let the Bolshevist, 
the apostle of chaos, take from us our glorious 
opportunity to fulfil our mission in civilization, 
and by a united stand preserve the democracy 
by our devotion to the cause of education? I 
make no apology for my appeal to the nation’s 
teachers to vote wisely and well for the cause 
of education. 

In 1898 the National Education <Assv- 
ciation comprised seventeen departments, four- 
teen of which have continued to the present 
time. By 1923 nine new departments were 
added, making a total of twenty-three at this 
date. I cite this as an evidence of growth, 
without going into detailed discussion, as that 
will be included in a committee report at a 
business session later in the week. 

Dr. Bicknell tells me that the first actual 
public recognition of women in the discussions 
of educational policies was given at the famous 
Madison, Wisconsin, meeting in 1884. On the 
1924 program for general and business sessions, 
sixteen out of forty-four speakers listed for 
general and business sessions are women, and 
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that does not include many women who will 
speak, but who are not listed. The program 
for 1898 included no classroom teacher or ele- 
mentary principal. Today there are nine. 

What do these figures tell of the significance 
of our work for educational progress? We 
are parts of the greatest educational organiza- 
tion the world has ever known. The National 
Education Association has sent out its call to 
all the nation’s teachers—‘ Come, enlist with 
us for the downfall of ignorance ‘and the safety. 
of self-government,” for we are pledged to the 
belief of Thomas Jefferson that, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and 
never will be. Ignorance and bigotry, like 
other insanities, are incapable of self-govern- 
ment. No other foundation can be laid for the 
preservation of freedom and happiness but the 
equal education of all the people.” 

It is unfashionable to talk about the World 
War, and no one loathes its causes and its con- 
sequences more than I, yet it is undeniably 
true that thousands of our boys, thousands of 
our people, even you and I, joined in the sacri- 
fice of that war because of the call to make 
democracy safe. The same call is now sounded 
torth to the teacheis of the ration. Temoc- 
racy is not yet safe, and you must be the or- 
ganized army to make it safe by your stand 
for education, by your determination to vote 
in every primary, every election, and make 
every vote count so that office-holders—local, 
state, and national—heed the warning. 


THE TEACHING OF 


ANDREW 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


F, WEST 


President, American Classical League 


[Address at N. E. A., Washington.] 


The most extensive and searching investiga- 
tion ever made of the classics in our schools, 
or of any other school study in our land, has 
now been concluded. It has taken three years 
and has covered the whole country. The co- 
operating forces which have brought about 
this result are the General Education Board, 
the seventy members of our classical commit- 
tees, national and regional, forty-eight profes- 
sors of education and psychology, the United 
States Bureau of Education, the College En- 
trance Examination Board, the Department of 
Education of the State of New York, all the 
State Superintendents of Education, the Regis- 
trars of practically all our American colleges, 
the various classical associations, over eight 
thousand teachers who have given their ser- 
vices without compensation, and also leading 
educational officers of Great Britain and 
France. This list gives some indication of the 
immense amount of work which has_ been 
done. Many public meetings have been held, 
Many articles have been published, and the 
amount of traveling done by members of the 


classical committees exceeds 160,000 miles. In 
this way the meaning of the investigation has 
been brought home directly to all parts of the 


country. 
The report is based on _ full statistical 
knowledge, newly devised scientific tests, 


special historical studies and collections of ex- 
pert opinion. To eliminate any bias of judg- 
ment which might be attributed to the investi- 
gation if it were conducted entirely by classical 
teachers, the collaboration and criticism of 
forty-eight professors of education and psychol- 
ogy has been secured and has proved of great 
value. We have sought simply to ascertain the 
facts, favorable and unfavorable, and to dis- 
cover their meaning. This has been done 
thoroughly. 

We have sought for the true aims or ob- 
jectives, the proper content and the best 
method of classical teaching in order to dis- 
cover our faults and improve our teaching. 
This has been one of the most laborious and 
fruitful parts of the work. In the same way 
we have endeavored to improve the organiza- 
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tion of the course of study and to devise a 
progressive plan for the future. We believe 
we have succeeded in doing so. 

It is now made clear by evident proof that 
the way to secure this most desirable and 
attainable result is to lay great stress on early 
acquisition of power to read and understand 
the classical languages and also concurrently 
and constantly to emphasize the larger perma- 
nent values, historical, literary, disciplinary and 
practical, which are derivable from proper train- 
ing in the classics. We emphasize throughout 
the humanistic as opposed to the pedantic 
spirit. We believe this is the way to kindle 
enthusiasm and to awaken in full power the 
best energies and highest aspirations of stu- 
dents and teachers alike. 

We find that the two things which now 
need most urgent attention are the better or- 
ganization of the course of study and provision 
for training classical teachers. 

In reorganizing the course we propose to 
introduce easy Latin reading early and to re- 
duce somewhat the amount required in the 
classical authors, believing it to be better to 
read a less amount well than a larger amount 
poorly. We also lay great stress on practice in 
sight reading. 

But the securing of better trained teachers 
in much larger numbers is our chief problem. 
All our researches converge on this point. If 
we can get the well-trained teachers in suffi- 
cient abundance, we believe that the rest will 
take care of itself. We have many such 
teachers now, but the demand is very far in 
excess of the supply. If anyone wants to make 
sure that our classical teaching shall produce 
its full beneficent effect on a large scale for a 
long time to come, here is the way to make it 
sure: Give us now the thousands and thousands 
of well-trained teachers we so imperatively need. 


July 17, 1924, 


Notwithstanding our faults and failings the 
Latin pupils (and even more the Greek pupils) 
are on the whole the best students in our 
schools. This is now a matter of definite proof, 
They are the pupils who usually do better than 
the non-classical pupils in English, modern 
languages, history, mathematics and __ the 
sciences. All the evidence points this way, and 
so perhaps we ‘need not worry greatly as to 
what all the reasons are. But one reason is 
evidently that the classical pupils do not shirk 
from training and do “stand the gaff ” better 
than others. 

We find that while the enrollment in Greek 
is deplorably small, it is increasing. The enroll- 
ment in Latin is growing by leaps and bounds 
and now slightly exceeds the combined enroll- 
ment in all other foreign languages. Remem- 
ber that this is in spite of the great diversion 
of educational energies to “ practical” subjects 
during the war. So far as Latin pupils are 
concerned, we never have had such a flooding 
in of them. Can we get the teachers to handle 
them? That’s the question. 

We find that England, France and_ Italy 
have reorganized their secondary schools since 
the war and have notably strengthened the 
position of their classical studies—France most 
of all. No reconstruction has yet been effected 
in Germany. 

The tide appears to be turning in the right 
direction in our schools. Simplification of the 
course of study, better teaching and emphasis 
on training in the few essential studies of most 
general educational value, continuity and coher- 
ence in the pupil’s work—these are the indi- 
cated lines of what we hope is to be the 
coming reconstruction of our secondary schools. 
Whenever that happens the colleges will be 
able to stand more strongly on a sound school- 


ing and will be helped to do better college 
work. 


TO THEN. E. A. 


[Sung at the dinner of the Classroom Teachers July 3.] 


Tune, “Yankee Doodle.” 

Members of the N. E. A. 

We're glad to see you here. 

We hope that all the time you stay 

You’ll pass the days in cheer. 
Chorus. 

Give a cheer for Washington, 

Pride of all our nation. 

Cheer the big convention, too, 

With all its education. 


Many problems you have brought 
To work out their solution. 
Philosophy, psychology | 

May save them from pollution. 

Daily you will wiser grow 

While tending this convention. 

And many hours your brains may reek 
With weighty, rare contentions. 


Tune, “Smiles.” 


There are tests that prove us stupid, 

There are tests that prove us bright, 

There are tests that prove us temperamental, 
There are tests that put us out of sight. 
There are tests that standardize our morals, 
There are tests that put us on the shelf, 
And the only tests that we enjoy 

Are the tests that we give ourself.. 


There are curves for us to study 

In the realm of classic art, 

There are curves that bear a sign of warning 

To a Ford that has a rapid start. 

There are curves that measure out our brain power 
With no “probability” of truth 

And for all who come within that radius 

It’s the guillotine to youth, 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


. [N. E. A. July 4, 1924.] 


[Before more than ten thousand enthusiastic educators gathered in the beautiful stadium of the Central High 
Schooi at Washington, on the morning of July Fourth. President Coolidge made what was perhaps the most 
momentous speech of his term, for it was addressed to “The Builders of the Nation,” the men and women into whose 
hands is given the training of the future citizens of: this great country,—the school teachers of the United States. 

The day was ideal, the stadium a glorious mass of rainbow color, the air vibrant with the silver strains of the 
Marine Band playing the music of the beloved songs of the nation, “America,” “The Battle Hymn,” “Dixie,” “Old 
Black Joe,” “America, the Beautiful,” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 

Olive M. Jones, president of the N. E. A., introduced President Coolidge with a short speech of welcome, her 
yoice trembling with emotion as she voiced the privilege which was hers to lead the teachers of the nation on this. 


our day of days.] 


For almost a century and a half the Fourth 
of July has been marked as Independence day. 
It has been given over to the ‘contemplation of 
those principles and those institutions which 
America peculiarly represents. In times gone 
by the exuberance of youth and the conscious- 
ness of power recently gained has often made 
it an occasion for boastfulness. Long orations 
have been made which consisted for the most 
part of a reassurance to ourselves and a notice 
to the world that we were a great nation. 
Those days are past. Our own people need no 
reassurance, the world needs no notice of this 
long self-evident conclusion. Our country has 
not ceased to glory in its strength, but it has 
come to a realization that it must have some- 
thing more than numbers and wealth, some- 
thing more than a fleet and an army, to satisfy 
the longing of the soul. It knows now that to 
power must be added wisdom, and to greatness 
must be added morality. It is no longer so 
solicitous to catalogue the powers which it pos- 
sesses, as to direct those great forces for the 
spiritual advancement of the American people 
at home and the discharge of our obligations 
to humanity abroad. America is turning from 
the things that are seen to the things that are 
unseen. 

By this I do not mean that there is in 
contemplation or is required any change in our 
fundamental institutions. I mean, rather, that 
we are beginning to reap the rewards which 
accrue from the existence of those institutions 
and our loyalty to them. Some principles are 
so constant and so obvious that we do not 
need to change them, but we need rather to 
observe them. The institutions of government 
and society may not always be susceptible of a 
demonstration which is as exact as those of 
mathematics, but nevertheless political relation- 
ship is a very old science which has been set 
out in theory and wrought out in practice 
through very many centuries. Its fundamental 
principles are fairly well established. That 
there could have been gathered together a 
body of men so learned in that science, so ex- 
perienced in its application, so talented and 
Wise in its statement and demonstration as 
those who proposed, formulated, and secured 
the adoption of the American Constitution will 


never cease to be the wonder and admiration 
of the profoundest students of human govern- 
ment. It can be accounted for only by the 
element which we must recognize’ as the guid- 
ing hand of Providence. 


RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL. 


The return of this day quite naturally invites 
us to a reconsideration of those principles set 
out in the Declaration of Independence, which 
were for the first time fully established in a 
form of government by the adoption of the 
American Constitution. Such a consideration 
presents many angles, for it touches the 
entire life of the nation. To deal with so large 
a subject adequately, it is obvious, would re- 
quire extensive treatment. On this occasion it 
is possible only to touch one phase of it. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that the 
fundamental conception of American institu- 
tions is regard for the individual. The rights 
which are so clearly asserted in the Declaration 
of Independence are the rights of the individ- 
ual. The wrongs of which that instrument 
complains, and which it asserts it is the purpose 
of its signers to redress, are the wrongs of the 
individual. Through it all runs the recognition 
of the dignity and worth of the individual be- 
cause of his possession of those qualities which 
are revealed to us by religion. It is this con- 
ception alone which warrants the assertion of 
the universal right to freedom. America has 
been the working out of the modern effort to 
provide a system of government and society 
which would give to the individual that free- 
dom which his nature requires. 

It is easy to appreciate both the soundness 
and grandeur of such a vision. Its magnitude 
implies that it was a conception not to be 
accomplished in a day or a year, but by the 
slow and toilsome experience of generations. 
The foundations of the structure have been 
laid, the rules of action have been stated. It is 
for us to make such contribution as we are 
able toward completion and adoption. The end 
sought has been to create a nation wherein the 
individual might rise to the full stature of man- 
hood and womanhood. 

GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION LINKED. 


It needed but little contemplation to deter- 
mine that the greatest obstacle to freedom was 
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ignorance. If there was to be self-government, 
if there was to be popular sovereignty, if 
there was to be an almost unlimited privilege 
to vote and hold office, if the people were 
going to maintain themselves and administer 
their own political and social affairs, it was 
necessary as a purely practical matter that 
they should have a sufficiently trained and en- 
lightened intelligence to accomplish that end. 
Popular government could only be predicated on 
popular education. In addition to this the very 
conception of the value and responsibility of 
the individual, which made him worthy to be 
entrusted with this high estate, required that 
he should be furnished the opportunity to de- 
velop the spiritual nature with which he was 
endowed through adequate education. 

Merely to state the American ideal is to 
perceive not only how far we still are from 
its realization but to comprehend with what 
patience we must view many seeming failures 
while we contemplate with great satisfaction 
much assured success. 

We can see the early beginnings of our coun- 
try and understand the situation in those days 
better than it was understood by its own con- 
temporaries. It was a time of great toil and 
hardship. The entire settled land could be 
described as little more than a frontier. Every- 
thing in the way of modern convenience was 
wanting, and save where a sea-going commerce 
was beginning there was an entire absence of 
wealth. The America which we know had yet 
to be made. But the land was blessed with a 
great people and with great leaders. Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, Franklin and Mason, Hamil- 
ton and Madison, Adams and Marshall, sug- 
gest a type of citizenship and leadership, of 
scholarship and statesmanship, of wisdom and 
character, of ability and patriotism unsur- 
passed by any group of men ever brought to- 
gether to direct the political destinies of a 
nation. They did what they could in their time 
for the advancement of the public welfare, and 
they were not discontented because they could 
not immediately secure perfection. They had 
a vision and worked toward it. They knew 
that in their day it was not to be fully realized. 
They did not lack the courage to have faith 
in the future. 


PIONEER GENIUS PRAISED. 


They started the country on that long road - 
of stupendous achievement with which you are 


all so familiar. To provide for that human 
welfare which was the cherished hope of the 
Declaration of Independence and the well 
wrought out plan of the federal Constitution it 
was necessary to develop the material resources 
of our country. There had to be created the in- 
struments with which to minister to the well- 
being of the people. National poverty had to 
be replaced with national possessions. Trans- 
portation had to be provided by land and water. 
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Manufacturing plants had to be erected. Great 
agricultural resources had to be brought under 
cultivation. The news service of the press had 
to be established. The schoolhouse, the uni- 
versity, the place of religious worship, all had 
to be built. All of these mighty agencies had 
to be created that they might contribute to a 
unified national life where freedom might reign 
and where the citizen might be his own sover- 
eign. 
876,206,756 STUDENTS IN UNITED STATES. 


As a result of the activity of all these 
forces, our country has developed enormous re- 
sources. It has likewise to be admitted that 
its requirements are very large, but the fact 
remains that it has come into a position where 
it has the accumulations of wealth and the 
means of production more adequately to pro- 
vide for the welfare of its people and more 
securely to establish their physical, mental, and 
moral well-being. You are making your contribu- 
tion to this great work in the field of educa- 
tion. It is here especially that the growth and 
progress of our country can be most easily 
understood. We can realize what an oppor- 
tunity for securing the higher things of life 
they have provided when we recall that it is 
claimed that one of every four persons in this 
nation, either as pupil, teacher or adminis- 
trator, is now in some capacity directly con- 
cerned in education. 

In the year 1921-22, the latest time for which 
complete statistics have been compiled, the 
students in the elementary and_ secondary 
schools and in the colleges and universities 
had reached the unprecedented number of 
26,206,756, and the total number of teachers and 
administrators approximately 882,500. If to 
this number one should add the parents, the 
members of school boards and the taxpayers 
who maintain them, it becomes clear at once 
how universal is the direct or indirect concern 
of our citizens with the schools. 

Another indication both of our increasing 
resources and of the tremendous importance of 
education in the life of the nation is the great 
amount of money which we are able to spend 
for it. Twelve years ago the total money 
expended for all educational purposes amounted 
approximately to $705,781,900. In ten years 
this had increased to $2,144,651,000. Even 
when one takes into account the depreciation 
of the dollar due to the economic changes 
caused by the World War, it becomes clear 
that the American people have demonstrated 
their faith in education and their determina- 
tion to use the wealth of the nation for the 
creation of the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. 

SCHOOLS’ DUTY TO NATION. 


While I believe that educators are under obli- 
gation to expend public funds economically, it 
seems obvious that the recent increase in ex- 
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penses for this purpose is a most wise invest- 
ment. It is impossible to conceive that there 
should be any increase in agricultural products, 
in the production of manufactures, or any other 
increase in our material wealth through ignor- 
ance. The reaction to using the resources of 
the country to develop the brains of the coun- 
try through education has always been greatly 
to stimulate and increase the power of the 
people to produce. 

As already indicated, America is turning 
from the mere thought of the material advan- 
tage to a greater appreciation of the cultural 
advantage of learning. It is coming to be 
valued more and more for its own sake. Peo- 
ple desire not only the intelligence to compre- 
hend economic and social problems, but they 
are finding increased leisure is little more than 
time wasted in indulgence unless an oppor- 
tunity for real self-development and _ self- 
expression has been provided in youth by the 
cultivation of a taste for literature, history, and 
the fine arts. 

It is necessary also that education should be 
the handmaid of citizenship. Our institutions 
are constantly and very properly the subject of 
critical inquiry. Unless their, nature is compre- 
hended, unless their origin is understood, unless 
their value be properly assessed, the citizen 
falls ready prey to those selfish agitators who 
would exploit his prejudices to promote their 
own advantage. On this day, of all days, it 
ought to be made clear that America has had 
its revolution and placed the power of govern- 
ment squarely, securely and entirely in the 
hands of the people. For all changes which 
they may desire, for all grievances which they 
may suffer, the ballot box furnishes a complete 
method and remedy. Into their hands has 
been committed complete jurisdiction and con- 
trol over all the functions of government. For 
the most part our institutions are attacked in 
the name of social and economic reform. Un- 
less there be some teaching of sound economics 
in the schools, the voter and taxpayer is in 
danger of accepting vague theories, which lead 
only to social discontent and public disaster. 
The body politic has little chance of choosing 
patriotic officials who can administer its finan- 
cial affairs with wisdom and safety, unless 
there is a general diffusion of knowledge and 
information on elementary ecomonic subjects 
sufficient to create and adequately to guide 
public opinion. Every one ought to realize 
that the sole source of national wealth is thrift 
and industry, and that the sole supply of 
the public treasury is the toil of the people. 
‘Of course, patriotism is always to be taught. 
National defence is a necessity and a virtue, 
but peace with honor is the normal, natural con- 
dition of mankind, and must be made the chief 
end to be sought in human relationship. 


TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS. 


Another element must be secured in the 
training of citizenship, or all else will be in 
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vain. All of our learning and science, our 
culture and our arts, will be of little avail un- 
less they are supported by high character. Un- 
less there be honor, truth and justice, unless 
our material resources are supported by moral 
and spiritual resources, there is no foundation 
for progress. A trained intelligence can do 
much, but there is no substitute for morality, 
character and religious convictions. Unless 
these abide, American citizenship will be found 
unequal to its task. 

It is with some diffidence that I speak of the 
required facilities of the school in this pres- 
ence. We are able to give more attention to 
the schoolhouse than formerly. It ought to be 
not only convenient, commodious and sanitary, 
but it ought to be a work of art which would 
appeal to the love of the beautiful. The 
schoolhouse itself cught to impress the scholar 
with an ideal; it ought to serve as an inspira- 
tion. 

But the main factor of every school is the 
teacher. This is one of the noblest of profes- 
sions. It requires an adequate preparation and 
training, patience, devotion, and a deep sense 
of responsibility. Those who mould the human 
mind have wrought not for time, but for eter- 
nity. The obligation which we all owe to those 
devoted men and women who have given their 
lives to the education, of the youth of our 
country, that they might have freedom through 
a knowledge of the truth, is one which can 
never be discharged. They are entitled not 
only to adequate rewards for their service, but 
to the veneration and honor of a grateful 
people. 

ADULT INSTRUCTION URGED. 

It is not alone the youth of the land which 
needs and seeks education, but we have a large 
adult population requiring assistance in this 
direction. Our last census showed nearly 
14,000,000 foreign-born white persons residing 
among us, made up largely of those beyond 
school age, many of whom nevertheless need 
the opportunity to learn to read and write the 
English language, that they may come into 
more direct contact with the ideals and stan- 
dards of our political and social life. There are 
likewise over 3,000,000 native illiterates. When 
it is remembered that ignorance is the most 
fruitful source of poverty, vice and crime, it is 
easy to realize the necessity for removing what 
is a menace, not only to our social well-being, 
but to the very existence of the republic. A 
failure to meet this obligation registers a seri- 
ous and inexcusable defect in our government. 
Such a condition not only works to a national 
disadvantage, but directly contradicts all our 
assertions regarding human rights. One of the 
chief rights of an American citizen is a right 
to education. The opportunity to secure it 
must not only be provided, but if necessary it 
must be made compulsory. 

It is in this connection that we are coming 
to give more attention to the rural and small 
village schools, which serve 47 per cent. of the 
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children of the nation. It is significant that less 
than 70 per cent. of these children average to 
be in attendance on any school day, and that 
there is a tendency to leave them in charge of 
undertrained and underpaid teachers. The ad- 
vent of good roads should do much to improve 
these conditions. The old one-room country 
school, such as I attended, ought to give way 
to the consolidated school, with a modern 
building and an adequate teaching force 
commensurate with the best advantages 
that are provided for our urban population. 
While life in the open country has many ad- 
vantages that are denied to those reared on 
the pavements and among crowded buildings, 
it ought no longer to be handicapped by poor 
school facilities. The resources exist with 
which they can be provided if they are ade- 
quately marshaled and employed. 
SECRETARY OF EDUCATION DESIRED. 

The encouragement and support of education 
is peculiarly the function of the several states. 
While the political units of the district, 
township and county should not fail to make 
whatever contribution they are able, neverthe- 
less since the wealth and resources of different 
communities vary, while the needs of youth for 
education in the rich city and in the poor coun- 
try are exactly the same and the obligations of 
society towards them are exactly the same, it 
is proper that the state treasury should be 
called on to supply the needed deficiency. The 
state must contribute, set the standard and pro- 
vide supervision if society is to discharge its 
full duty not only to the youth of the country, 
but even to itself. 

The cause of education has long had the 
thoughtful solicitude of the national govern- 
ment. While it is realized that it is a state 
affair, rather than a national affair, neverthe- 
less it has provided by law a bureau of educa- 
tion. It has not been thought wise to under- 
take to collect money from the various states 
into the national treasury and to distribute 
it again among the various states for the direct 
support of education. It has seemed the bet- 
ter policy to leave their own taxable resources 
to the states, and permit them to make their 
own assessments for the support of their own 
schools in their own way. But for a long time 
the cause of education has been regarded as so 
important and so pre-eminently an American 
cause that the national government has sought 
to encourage it, scientifically to investigate its 
needs, and furnish information and advice for 
its constant advancement. Pending before the 
Congress is the report of a committee, which 
proposes to establish a department of education 
and relief, to be presided over by a cabinet 
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officer. Bearing in mind that this does not 
mean any interference with the local control 
and dignity but is rather an attempt to recog- 
nize the importance of educational effort, such 


proposal has my hearty endorsement and sup- 
port. 


TASKS STILL UNFINISHED. 
It is thus that our educational system has 

been and is ministering to our national life, 
Our country is in process of development. Its 
physical elements are incomplete. Its insti- 
tutions have been declared, but they are very 
far from being adopted and applied. We have 
not yet arrived at perfection. A scientific in- 
vestigation of child life has been begun, but 
yet remains to be finished. There is a vast 
amount of ignorance and misunderstanding, of 
envy, hatred and jealousy, with their attendant 
train of vice and crime. We are not yet free, 
but we are struggling to become free economi- 
cally, socially, politically, and spiritually. We 
have limited our amount of immigration in 
order that the people who live here, whether 
ef native or foreign origin, might continue to 
enjoy the economic advantages of our country, 
that there might not be any lowering of the 
standards of our existence, that America 
might remain American. We have submitted 
an amendment to the national Constitution de- 
signed to protect the child life of the nation 
from the unwarranted imposition of toil, that 
it might have greater opportunity for enlighten- 
ment. All of these movements are in the 
direction of increased national freedom and an 
advance toward the realization of the vision of 
Washington and Lincoln. 

A new importance is attaching to the cause 
of education. A new realization of its urgent 
necessity is taking hold of the nation. A new 
comprehension that the problem is only be- 
ginning to be solved is upon the people. A 
new determination to meet the requirements of 
the situation is everywhere apparent. The eco- 
nomic and moral waste of ignorance will little 
longer be tolerated. This awakening is one 
of the most significant developments of the 
times. It indicates that our national spirit is 
reasserting itself. It is a most reassuring evi- 
dence that the country is recoving from the 
natural exhaustion of the war, and that it is 
rising to a new life and starting on a new 
course. It is intent, as never before, upon lis- 
tening to the word of the teacher, whether it 
comes from the platform, the schoolhouse, or 
the pulpit. The power of evil is being broken. 
The power of the truth is reasserting itself. 
The Declaration of Independence is continuing 
to justify itself. 


The Common School is the Cradle of American Greatness.—Theodore Parker. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


NEW COMPLETE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
By George H. Van Tuyl, of Evander Childs High School, 
New York, N. Y., instructor in Business Mathematics, 
New York University and Columbia University. 440 
pages. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta. 
American Book Company, Incorporated. 

Professor Van Tuyl is recognized as a scientist in deal- 
ing with number, and his “Complete Business Arithmetic” 
has had a large place in the school world, but times have 
changed so far as the art of learning number is concerned, 
and his professionally alert mind has modernized the ar- 
rangement of all illustrations though his “New Complete 
Business Arithmetic” has lost nothing of its campleteness, 
nothing of its adaptability to business practice. 

With 460 pages (5 by &) there is no occasion for abbre- 
yiations and the word “complete” is honestly used. It is 
also “business” from start to finish. It is no child’s play 
to master De. Van Tuyl’s “New Complete Business Arith- 
metic,” but whoever masters it is equipped completely for 
handling number in all its functionings. 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOM- 
ICS. By Lewis Cecil Gray, Ph. D., United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Cloth. Illustrated. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Agricultural economics has assumed a new interest of 
fate. In the North Dakota Agricultural College a new 
department in Farm Economics was introduced two years 
ago, and already it is one of the most popular graduate 
courses. Its students are in greater demand at good 
salaries of any department in the college. They are in 
demand for farm management. It is entirely revolutioniz- 
ing tenant farming. 

Graduates from Professor Cap Miller’s graduate 
courses in farm economics supervise a number of tenant 
farms at the same time, and in every case they are able to 
help the tenant and the owner get much better returns. No 
farm need “go bad” if a man who knows farm economics 
gives a little regular attention to a farm. 

Dr. Lewis Cecil Gray has provided a book that supple- 
ments the advice and guidance of an expert supervisor o¢ 
a series of farms. 

Dr. Gray’s book helps any one to make farming a busi- 
ness enterprise. It presents the science of agriculture be- 
hind the art of farming. Hereafter ‘no one should be con- 
sidered at all fitted for a farm agency position who has not 
had a full course in farm economics. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE TO PALMER METHOD PEN- 
MANSHIP. By A. N. Palmer, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
New York, Chicago and Portland, Oregon.. 

No other edticator or publisher has had an experience 
comparable to A. N. Palmer. When we knew him as a real 
teacher, he combined the science of penmanship and the 
art of teaching it so remarkably that his success was un- 
approached by any one whom we saw in action in those 
days. 

Suddenly he blossomed out in the “Palmer Method of 
Penmanship” with a method of salesmanship which had 
unprecedented success. Now he has put in a book of 
Ninety-six pages a “Practical Guide” to supplement his 
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supervisors, who are really an institution of themselves. 

He presents in a terse manner the discussion of the fac- 
tors that rendered successful his endeavors as the pioneer 
in the reformation of handwriting. 

The questionnaire feature contained in the guide is a re- 
sume of problems frequently encountered in the teaching 
and supervision of muscular movemenrt. - : 

The dissertations prepared on up-to-the-minute topics 
will be invaluable to supervisors and teachers as it supplies 
information gleaned after a life specifically devoted to the 
investigation, experimentation, and the teaching of hand- - 
writing.. Predominant among these discussions are 
“Junior High School Penmanship,” “Left-Handedness,” 
“Use and Abuse of Handwriting Scales,” “The Physical 
Directors and Penmanship,” “Musical Instruments and 
Their Relation to Muscular Movement Writing,” “Motiva- 
tion,” “Carry Over,” “Follow Up” plans. 


INDIVIDUAL SPELLER. By Carleton W. Washburne, 
superintendent, Winnetka, Illinois. Paper. Yonkers-oa- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company. 

Mr. Washburne has made Winnetka internationally 
famous by the results obtained through skilful supervision 
of the art of teaching, and his “Individual Speller” is an 
admirable presentation of the key-note of his success. So 
confident is Mr. Washburne of the success of his method 
that he says frankly to the pupils in the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades that when a pupil finishes all the checked 
words of the semester, he “doesn’t need to take spelling any 
more until next semester.” 


JO, THE LITTLE MACHINIST. By Johanna Spyri, 
author of “Heidi.” Translated by Helen B. Dole. With 
color frontispiece. 80 pages. Cloth, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

“Heidi” was one of the most captivating translations of 
the day and “Jo, the Little Machinist” has all the charm 
of the first book by Johanna Spyri, whose translation cap- 
tured America completely. 

All the many readers, old and young, of the Spyri tales, 
will find here again the sympathy and quiet charm which 
pervade her stories of child life in the Alps. It is a 
simple but moving narrative of childish devotion and sacri- 
fice. -The author has the unusual faculty of telling a story 
with a few deft touches which reveal the beauty of the 
Swiss mountains, the heart of childhood, and, better still, 
fhe spirit of human friendliness. 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY. Edited by F. H. Pritchard. 

Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

One notable need of Democracy today is to have stu- 
dents in secondary schools and colleges realize that literary 
standards today hawe a claim upon the attention of scholars. 
Oratory has changed entirely in twenty years. 

There is no appreciable call today for any phases of pub- 
lic speaking as there was at any time in the nineteenth 
century. This is true of entertainment as of inspiration. 
The Chautauqua and Lyceum have no call for sleight=of- 
hand tricks, for jubilee singers or for lectures made up 
largely of “chestnuts” or stock stories. The earnest public 
wants something that is real, that is informing. The liter- 
ary ideals of the nineteenth century were largely artificial, 
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were “made up” to certain established standards, set wholly 
by English authorities. 

There are persons who failed to “pass on” with the close 
of the nineteenth century who are making an heroic effort 
to have essays written in the democratic spirit of the last 
quarter of a century, essays with a message put out of 
commission. 

These “Essays of To-day” are professedly by British 
writers. The thirty-four essays are by the following 
writers: Richard Middleton, Kenneth Grahame, Joseph 
Conrad, Filson Young, Maurice Hewlett, Grace Rhys, A. 
A. Milne, Dixon Scott, E. V. Lucas, Robert Lynd, Vernon 
Lee, Roger Wray, A. St. John Adcock, W. B. Yeats, 
Hilaire Belloc, Rupert Brooke, Sir James Yoxall, “Alpha 
of the Plough,” C. E. Montague, R. B. G. Cunninghame 
Graham, Edward Thomas, W. N. P. Barbellion, E. Tempie 
Thurston, Alice Meynell, A. C. Benson, A. B. Walkley, 
George Santayana, Augustine Birrell, Holbrook Jackson, 
G. K. Chesterton, George Gissing, G. W. E. Russell, Ed- 
mund Gosse, J. Middleton Murry. 

While not as democratic as are American essays, they 
are all of a twentieth century flavor. 


RITCHIE’S FIRST STEPS IN LATIN AND 
RITCHIE’S SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. 112 + 
viii pages, and 208 + viii pages, respectively, revised 
by John C. Green, Jr., Longmans, Green and Company. 
This, the third edition of Ritchie’s First and Second 

Steps, is a complete revision of the editions edited some 
years ago by Frederic C. Staples. The First Steps in- 
cludes the declension of nouns and adjectives, the regular 
comparison of adjectives and of five irregular adjectives, 
the indicative, active and passive, of the four regular con- 
jugations, with simple noun constructions. The sentences 
are numerous, and very simple. 

The Second Steps completes the usual forms and con- 
structions, with many simple sentences, as in the First 
Steps, but with no attempt to correlate Latin and English. 
The rules are expressed with admirable clearness and sim- 
plicity. The absence of pictures and illustrations impresses 
one almost as a relief. For connected reading there are 
several selections from the Gallic War, admirably chosen. 

In general the two volumes, although, perhaps, somewhat 
lacking in interest; furnish an excellent foundation for the 
study of Latin, with all non-essentials omitted. 


OUR FAITH IN EDUCATION. By Henry Suzzallo, 
president of State University of Washington. Cloth. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

We have known Henry Suzzallo since his early days in 
San Jose, when our closest California friends had wor- 
shipful admiration for the brilliant youth and captivating 
champion of progressive thought in California. The fam- 
ous success of the lad in the public schools of San Jose, 
now a leader of commanding force among the university 
chieftains of America, makes lack of faith in education a 
demonstration of a Moronic mind. 

Calvin Coolidge’s nomination to the Presidency by a 
unanimity and devotion that is little short of miraculous 
follows his nomination to the Vice-Presidency in a manner 
so romantic: as to be historic, all resulting from the publi- 
cation of his speeches under the title “Have Faith in 
Massachusetts.” 

“Faith” is the world’s need today. Lack of faith in the 
money of Germany and France and other continental coun- 
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tries of Europe is responsible for the chaos of Europe. 
That which has saved the American dollar, that makes a 


paper dollar preferable everywhere to the silver dollar, is 


the Faith of Americans, and Chinamen, Frenchmen and 
Germans, and every one else in the world, in America, 
Faith in America is based on faith in American educatioa. 
This is what makes President Suzzallo’s “Our Faith ip 
Education” so vital at this time. 

Infinitely more dangerous than the Russian Bolshevistic 
propaganda is the conceited aristocratic scholar who criti- 
cises the public schools. A sewer is not dangerous so long 
as there is abundant pure water flushing it all the time. 
Bolshevism is dangerous only when prosperous and ia- 
fluential men and women of education fail to keep the 
thought of Americans vitally virile by flushing the social 
sewage by “Faith in Education.” 

Henry Suzzallo has rendered America and other coun- 
tries through American influence a noble service by this 
book, “Our Faith in Education.” 

“The faith that we have in democratic forms of living 
and working together rests on the solid fact that men and 
women are capable of being made more responsible and 
more intelligent through education. The effectiveness of 
the nation rises or falls with the competency of the school 
system. Faith in popular sovereignty is futile without 
faith in schools. 

“Shall we abandon our schools to the politicians and the 
free lance critics or shall we use our great educational 
system for the maintenance of a successful democracy ?” 


BACKBONE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARAC- 
TER. By Samuel S. Drury. Cloth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

One never knows whether a book about boys will be 
any good for boys, but we are inclined to think that “Back- 
bone” has a vividness in appeal that will hold the atten- 
tion of boys. The significance of the title is clear, and 
the use of it is so clever and so clean that it is likely to 
interest boys, and if it interests them it will do them much 
good, for it is intensely practical, inspiringly practical. 

The whole book is built up on the fact that neither a 


brittle backbone nor a flabby backbone enables one ‘to 
stand or sit erect. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. By Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Illustrated. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

With the passing of years we are prone to forget the 
personal side of our great authors in their work. We think 
of Longfellow as the author of “Evangeline,” but do net 
picture him as the kindly host of Craigie House. We think 
of Whittier as the stern anti-slavery writer, but do not 
visualize him as a New England farmer telling his “hand”: 
“Them apples ain’t wuth pickin’.”. We think of Hawthorne 
as the dreamer, and do not behold him weighing out 
bundles in the Salem Custom House. 

Mrs. Bolton performed an enduring service in a series 
of exceedingly human sketches. She was privileged to 
know many of the writers personally. Her score or mere 
of life stories of eminent authors combine the two elements 
of personal delineation and critical evaluation. 

“Famous American Authors” first appeared some thirty- 
five years ago, and has passed through many editions 


since. Now the publishers have taken advantage of a new 
printing to make a thorough revision, resetting in larger 
type, and adding several important names. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


An Extra Year’s Service 


On Every School Book Used in Your School 
Means a Big Saving in the Outlay for New Books 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make the Books Last Twice as Long and Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary | 


(Samples Free) 


SPRINGFIELD 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY _ | 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is opem to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Wilbur F. Gordy is re-elected presi-_ 
dent of the Hartford, Conn., board of 
education. ‘He is one of the most 
eminent school men of the city. He 
was long superintendent of Springfield, 
Mass., and is the author of many 
largely used school textbooks. 


President William Allen Neilson 
declines to divulge the names of. the 
three seniors who have been dismissed 
for smoking cigarettes in a tea room 
near Smith College. The college for- 
bids students to smoke in dormitories 
or about the college. 


Henry L. Sawyer, for thirty-five 
years principal of the Bennett School, 
Boston, retired three years ago, died 
recently. He was one of the large 
number of Bridgewater Normal 
School graduates who came to Boston 
about fifty years ago. Several came 
to the Dwight School with James A. 
Page. Among them was Mr. Sawyer, 
who was a student in the Bridgewater 
school while the editor of the Journal 
of Education was on the faculty, 


which accounted for an intimate ac- 
quaintance through all the years. 


President Ernest D. Burton, Chicago 
University, writes to the New York 
World: “I believe that the aim of the 
Eighteenth Amendment is __ identical 
with the wish of the majority of the 
American people. Further I believe 
that that amendment as it stands has 
already resulted in great good to in- 
dividuals, families and communities. 
The obstruction of this law by men of 
influence is, in my judgment, bringing 
appalling consequences in the field of 
both public and private morals.” 


John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, held an im- 
portant conference at Minneapolis 
May 7, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teachers Associations. It was a 
decided success.. 


A practical house or model cottage 
is a part of the general equipment of 
vocational 


home economics all 


The other da 
in New En 
books. 


who i 


‘THE ARLO PLAN 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 
for 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up 


By Bertua B. and Ernast Cons 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


y the master of one of our large schools for boys, 
gland, called at our office, and bought some of the Arlo 
Yesterday we had this letter from him: 


“I have been using Arlo with most excellent results with a boy 
S most backward in reading—he tells me that it is the first 

book he ever read all the way through. He didn’t know books could be so 

interesting, and was never known to want to read before.” 


A set of Arlo books will do a lot to boost your reading average. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 


—| 


schools of Oregon. Each girl has ex- 
perience in all the fundamentals of the 
household—food preparation, house 
cleaning, laundry, and sewing. The 
food-preparation classes give the ac- 
tual experience_of buying and prepar- 
ing for a number of persons. The 
girls are taught the spending value of 
the dollar, principles of house decora-- 
tion, child care, and home nursing.— 
School Life. 


Dr. William M. Davidson has been 
re-elected superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh schools. The term is four years 
and the annual salary $12,000. A life 


membership in the National Education 
Association was presented Dr. David- 
son by the teachers of the city. 


Eyes Need Care | 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect  cvtwed 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a 


Clear, Bright 
Healthy Condition. 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


| EYES - 
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TEACHERS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid, Kansas City, Mo. 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala, 809 Title Bidg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 

New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Portiand, Ore. 409 Journal Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


“MISS M. HASTINGS . 


Established 1890. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


JULY. 


30-August 1: 
of Teachers 
Dallas, Texas. 


National Association 
in Colored Schools, 


AUGUST. 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


1:| New York Association of Agricul. 
tural Teachers and Principals, 
Ithaca, New York. 

Last Week: Alaska Education Asso. 
ciation, Ketchikan. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


6-13: British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Toronto, 
Canada. Professor J. Fields, 


local honorary secretary. Room 50, 
Physics Building, University 9 
Toronto, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “\iw'york 


Recommends college anc normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 


to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


4: Massachusetts State Normal 


School Teachers, Bridgewater. 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Education 
Association, Marquette, Michigan’ 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE3M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Bay Section, Oakland and San 
Francisco, 


Associa- 


Miss Harriett A. Sleeper, for the 
past five years a teacher of science in 
Bradford Academy, and formerly vf 
the Lawrence High School, goes as 
exchange teacher in science to ihe 
Girls’ County School, Bishop Auck- 
land, County Durham, England. Dur- 
ing the year Miss Sleeper will visit 
other schools of England in order to 
study its educational system, and in 
the summer of 1925 will travel on the 
Continent, returning in time for the 
opening of the school year in Septcm- 
ber. 


San Diego, California, high schools 
are developing several extra fine edu- 
cational functions. The school building, 
plan $5,250,000—is well under’ way. 
It is the biggest progressive plan the 
city has had. 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS © ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


‘SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


Dr. M. V. Matre, president of tne 
Colleze, 


Humboldt State Teachers’ 
has tendered his resignation ‘to be- 
come effective September 1. Dr. Raiph 
W. Swetman has been named to suc- 
ceed Dr. Van Matre. Dr. Swetman 


is from the state normal school at 
Ellensburg, Wash. He received his 
master’s degree from the Teachers 


College, Columbia University, and his 
Ph.D. degree from Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Scholarships and fellowships 
amounting to $87,000 have been 
awarded in the Yale University Grad- 
uate School for the next academic 
year. The 109 students receiving 
these awards have degrees from 72 
universities and colleges in this coun- 
try and abroad. They represent 31 
states and six foreign countries, the 
largest number, 24, coming from Con- 
necticut. Other states and countries 
represented by three or more are, 10 
order: Massachusetts, 10; Pecnnsyi- 
vania, 7; Canada, 6; Ohio and Texas, 


5; New York, 4; Indiana, Illinois, 
Kansas, West Virginia, and Caii- 
fornia, 3 


A unique feature of the fifty-third 
commencement exercises of the Unt- 
versity of Maine is the appearance on 
the program of the names of a young 
woman and her father, both candidates 
for the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Mary Barrows Harris of LaGrange 
will receive that dggree upon com- 
pletion of summer school work in biol- 
ogy. Her father, Elijah E. Harris, 
who holds the degree of bachelor of 
divinity from Newton Theulozica! 
Seminary, is to receive the arts degree 
in education. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As- 
seciation, Topeka. 
: American Publ 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educ. - 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Societ fo 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asso. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 
28: Northern Baptist Educatio - 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 
29-30: Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor: 


380-November 1: Rhode Iskand Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence. 


31: Franklin County Teachers’ - 
sociation, Greenfield. Mass. lib: 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
Se Association, Atlantic 


Health Asso- 


Association, 


30-31-November 1:° Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. 


H. 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 
NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 


Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. : 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of 
Teachers, Des Moines. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 

Colorado Education Association, 
—— Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa Association 
Teaqhers, Ames. 


-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
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g-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Little Rock. 


10-11: National Association of State 


Universities in the United States of 
America, Ciicago, Illinois. 

Women’s Educational and In- 
@ustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 


41-14: National League of Compul- 


sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 


12-14: Nebraska’ Home Economics 


Associativ.:, Lincoln. 
-14: Association of Urban Uni- 


raities, Akron, Ohio. 
18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 


tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 


90-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


91: Illinois Association of Teachers 


of English, Urbana. 


94-25: South Dakota Commercial 


Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 


q4-26: York State Science 


Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 
2-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
ary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


ond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

21-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
lowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 


28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
enn 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 

ryland. 
DECEMBER. 

1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American So- 
ciety, New York Cit 

27-29: American re for 

er Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
29-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American ‘Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. 

JANUARY, 1925. 
§-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
jon, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


22-26: Department of Superinten- 


dence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many appointments during the summer months 


No registration fee 


No charge to schools 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


siring Prometien. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY 
Operate everywhere. 


25 E. Jacksen Boulevard, Chicage. Best Schools, Col- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges " and Normals 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole. booklet, “Teaching 
39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg.,. Spokane, Wn. asa business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
es, 


and FOREIGN 


hools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
good 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


to employers, none for registration, 


recommends and has filleé 
hundreds of oe grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


If you neee a teacher for any de- 


irable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency tor 


366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York Cit 


Established 1855 


Charles W. Mulford. Prop. register only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
free to school officialm 
406 Union Trust Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone Manager 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


bed cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 


tection. It may be this month—or this week. 
Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 

It makes for that safe and comfortable feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. I am telling my 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.” 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month 
when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- 
demnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon 


Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 
the T..C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall 
then mail you full particulars of how we protect Teachers. 
Please do it today. : 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
4411.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


.I am 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


“Heads or Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, 
of Journal of Education, 
Says: “So far as we know, 


Editor | 


the best provision for such | 
an emergency is the Teachers | 


Casualty 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Underwriters of | 
When 


teacher is well and has an | 


income, it 


is comparatively | 


easy to make a sacrifice that | 


will provide for catastrophe. 
It is a case in which you win 


whether you win or lose. If | 
you do not meet the catas- } 


trophe you are in luck, and 
if you do you are in Iuck. 
Heads or tails, you win.” 
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